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From the Editor’s Desk 


6G Expect the unexpected” is great advice, except that it robs 
you of the awe and wonder of surprise. I’ve lost count of 
how many times I have started putting together an issue 
containing seemingly unrelated articles, only to find the binding 
thread running through each of them. 


And so this became an issue dedicated to witness. I know for 
many the term is now bordering on hackneyed, but I continue 
to stand by it. I love that it is both noun and verb, and the 
weight of history that rests in the sharp angles of its consonants. 


Witness is most often a term used in activist circles, and in 
this issue there are several articles speaking of Friends’ care 
and attention to the world at large. Friend John Calvi calls 

us all to the impossible--ending the inhumanity of torture-- 
while reminding us in the same breath of the other seemingly 
intractable injustices Friends have fought and helped vanquish 
over the centuries. Tom Ewell shares the story of how 
committed Quakers with a modest budget are gradually shifting 
state-level policy on several issues. And Meghann Willard 
reflects on the gift of learning to listen to the still, small voice, 
and finding along the way that protecting the wildness she so 
loves can be a part of her work life. 


Witness is also integral to the spiritual practices of Friends. 

I would guess that outside of Quaker circles, “witnessing” 
conjures up images of tent revivals and feverish folks on 

their knees, testifying to the glory of God. Our technique 

and messages may vary, but any time we speak in Meeting, 
demonstrate our Spirit-grounded values in public, or any 
number of practices, we are witnessing. Robert Griswold 
witnesses to the truths he has learned from decades of Quaker 
practice, and Stanford Searl shares how contemplative prayer 
has made song an even more central part of his spiritual life. 


Witnessing has its joys and consequences. The joyful faces of 
the at-risk youth participating in the Youth Spirit Artworks 
program speak louder than words can about the benefit of 
finding your gifts and letting them shine. (Tune in next issue 
for interviews with some of those folks!) And Bill Durland’s 
brief history of Meetings for Sufferings reminds us of the 
commitment and subsequent difficulties our Quaker ancestors 
faced--and the necessity of having structures in place today for 
Friends who are punished for witnessing to their convictions. 


Yearly Meeting season is nearly upon us! Get thee online to 
download registration forms, and send them in ASAP. I hope to 
see you this summer! 


503-956-4709 
editor @westernfriend.org 
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_ HOW HAVE YOU EXPERIENCED GOD OR THE DIVINE? 


With this query, Western Friend invited Quakers 
across the West to share their stories through art, 
poetry, fiction and essays. The contributions of 
over fifty Friends are gathered in this testament 
to the breadth of spiritual experience in the 
Religious Society of Friends. 


140 pp. $15 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
Marge Abbott, Heidi Blocher, Eleanor Dart, 
_ Iris Graville, Robert Griswold, Susan Merrill, 
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a 20% discount. Contact Kathy at editor@ 


westernfriend.org for details. 
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Flores hold up Desirae’s “San Francisco Skyligh 
banner at the Iraq war anniversary rally for 
peace and justice in San Francisco, March 2oth, 
as Rev. Greg Stewart of San Francisco Unitarian 


Church speaks for the religious community. 
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COMMITTEE FOR SUFFERINGS 


EARLY MEETING 


“Care to be taken for the families and goods of such as are called forth in the ministry, or are imprisoned 
for the Truth’s sake; that no creature be lost for want of caretakers.” 


-Advices from the Meeting of Elders at Balby, England in 1656 


BY BILL DURLAND 


Mire for Sufferings have been part of Quaker 
organizational structures since the very 
beginning of Friends. Originally created to support 
Friends facing persecution and imprisonment, the 
Meeting for Sufferings met several times a year to 
determine how to advocate for Friends’ causes in 

the wider world, and to provide Friends in need 

with financial and spiritual support. Over time, and 
particularly in Britain, the Meeting for Sufferings 


Responsibilities of the Committee 


1. Determining when aid is needed to care for 
members and attendees of Meetings and Worship 
Groups because of involvement in activities concerning 
traditional and more modern Quaker concerns. 
Members and attenders are encouraged to seek 
clearness regarding their witness from their Monthly 
meeting about their actions, callings, or conditions 
prior to requesting assistance from the Committee. 
The Committee for Sufferings will consider requests 
from Monthly Meetings when they have supported 
such conscientious action and the needs exceed the 
resources of the Monthly Meeting. 


2. Issuing appeals for funds for Friends needing 
support, and appointing a Clearness Committee for 
the Friend when so requested. 


3. Advising the Yearly Meeting on the disbursement 

of funds. Funds should be spent to meet the needs for 

which they were generated; no significant contingency 

fund should be kept on hand. Funds generated to help 

meet sufferings should be used strictly for this purpose 

and not to meet the expenses of other IMYM activities. 
-from imym.org 


transformed into an interim administrative 
committee that met between Annual Sessions. 


In recent years IMYM went through a process that 
resulted in the reactivation of its Committee for 
Sufferings, which had been laid down in 1998. 


At a Continuing Committee meeting in January 
2008, break-away groups were formed to discuss 
various queries, one being on peace and justice. That 
group suggested to the re-convened plenary session 
that the IMYM Committee on Sufferings, laid down 
after much use during the Sanctuary Movement, be 
reactivated. After consideration at Annual Session 
and by Ministry and Counsel, IMYM approved 
reactivation of the Committee. The rationale for its 
reactivation was based on the urgency of current 
threats to peace, civil and human rights, and 
economic and environmental well being. 


The purpose of IMYM’s Committee for Sufferings is 
to provide support for individuals who are members 
or attenders of Monthly Meetings, Preparative 
Meetings, and Worship Groups who suffer under 
conditions of hardship and/or the consequences of 
conscientious actions undertaken in accord with 
traditional Quaker principles, e.g. actions concerning 
issues of tax resistance, war and peace, torture, the 
environment, sanctuary and immigration, living in 
simplicity, and/or helping others in need. 


THE HISTORY OF SUFFERINGS 


Friends kept a methodical record of their sufferings 
from 1652 onwards in thick folios, which unhappily 
sometimes fell into the hands of the authorities. 
Such books of sufferings are often the earliest 
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Quaker records for the church district. These books 
included the names and addresses of the prosecutors 
and prosecutorial copies of legal records, fines and 
distraints, value of goods taken, and informers. Such 
detail was part of Quaker faith in practice: Fox saw 
that oppression often prevails because of a dulled or 
an unawakened conscience. He had a strong faith _ 
in the redemptive workings of an aroused public 
opinion. “The Friend could not resist evil by evil but 
neither could he perpetuate arrogance and cruelty 
by craven silence,” writes Braithwaite. It was the 
duty of Friends to expose the oppression and “set 
the judgment of righteousness upon the heart of the 
prosecutor and the heart of the nation.” 


A legal defense committee was first considered in 
1668 in Britain and it was thereafter recommended 


“(S)ee that all your sufferings be gathered up and none 
of them be lost... that the sufferings may be laid on 
their heads of government who are to rectify things.” 


George Fox, 1661 


that a meeting be established “to look after the 
sufferings of the nation and beyond the seas.” In 
America, William Penn’s Holy Experiment came to 
an end in 1756 when Quakers relinquished control 
of the Pennsylvania legislature for conscience’s sake. 
Quakers were alerted that the legislature would use 
their taxes for purposes inconsistent with Quaker 
pacifism (April 1756) by asking the Governor to 
declare war on the Delaware Indians and offer 

a bounty for their scalps. Those so voting were 
disowned, such as John Mifflin, Joseph 
Fox, and Thomas Penn. In response, a 
Meeting for Sufferings was established 
by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
represent it between yearly meeting 
sessions and to carry out its work. 


During the Revolutionary War, Quakers suffered 
greatly on the charge that they gave information to 
hostile Indians. The Meeting for Sufferings did not 
cease to protest when Quakers in a frontier town, 
who had always been safe among the Indians, were 
arrested on the way to meeting, sent to jail ina 
canoe and kept there for months without trial. Their 
families were driven from their homes without any 
means of support and their property seized. 


Six Friends were kept in the same jail for months 
because they would not take a test of allegiance to 
the new government. It seemed to be the rule that 
Quakers then, including schoolteachers, had no 
money and so jailing was the only satisfaction the 
state got. They pled their rights to the liberty of 


conscience that they had always granted to others 
and which they said was simply governed by the 
moral law as they understood it. 


In the early 19th century, a great increase of concern 
for human need and suffering, and betterment of 
social conditions, showed itself in the Meetings 

for Sufferings. In the earlier stage of its history the 
Meeting for Sufferings had been primarily devoted 
to care and relief of its own membership who 

were suffering from persecution or under the legal 
imposition of taxes, fines, rates and tithes. The work 
of the Meeting for Sufferings became immense in 
quantity and efficient in quality. 


During the 1800’s the Meeting for Sufferings in 
Britain evolved into a continuation committee in the 
interim between yearly meetings. Relief of suffering 
and disasters beyond Quaker membership 
was a priority. Sufferings imposed upon 
members became negligible as Quakers 
became more mainstream and comfortable. 
Quietism had replaced active public 

witness. A merging of the individual and 

the group made the Quaker religious society both 
individualistic, organic and corporate. 


Friends, now well off, were charged by the public 

as being responsible for the prevailing high price of 
corn, flour and bread. It was said that the Quakers 
had a monopoly of these essential articles of food, 
and that they had run up the price and were making 
life difficult for the poor. The Meeting for Sufferings 
issued a minute for the purpose of convincing 


The Meeting for Sufferings did not cease to protest when 
Quakers in a frontier town, who had always been safe among 
the Indians, were arrested on the way to meeting, sent to jail 

in a canoe and kept there for months without trial. 


the public of Quaker innocence of the charge and 
reproduced it in the public press. 


In current times, the Meeting for Sufferings is 
the standing representative body entrusted with 
the general care affecting Britain Yearly Meeting. 
It deliberates, makes decisions, and oversees 
implementation of church government. Its 
proceedings record decisions reached by it and 
trends in its thinking are presented to the Yearly 
Meeting each year for receipt and acceptance. 


Bill Durland is a member of Colorado Springs 
Monthly Meeting in Colorado. A longer and more 
detailed account of the history of Meetings for 
Sufferings is available from Bill; email him at 
durlandwe@gmail.com. 
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PYM CALL TO ANNUAL Pete 


GING ONE ANOTHER IN THE SP aL 
JULY 26TH - 31ST 
CLAREMONT MCKENNA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT CA 


ome with joy and anticipation to the 64th Annual Session of Pacific Yearly Meeting to be held at 
Claremont McKenna College, Claremont, CA from July 26-31, 2010. The theme, Engaging One Another 
in the Spirit, invites us to deepen our awareness of God and each other. 


Two seasoned Friends will provide ministry on this theme. George Lakey, Director of Training for Change 
and author of Powerful Peacemaking: A Strategy for a Living Revolution, and New Theory, Old Practice: 
Nonviolence and Quakers, among other books will address us on Tuesday morning on “Expect the 
Unexpected: Engaging One Another in the Spirit” and will lead a couple of Interest Groups. He is well known 
at Friends General Conference and comes to us with years of activism guided by the Spirit. 


Returning Friend, Vanessa Julye, Friends General Conference Coordinator for the Committee on Ministry 
and Racism, and coauthor of Fit for Freedom, Not for Friendship, will speak to us from her ministry and 
will also lead an Interest Group. Fit for Freedom is an important recent book. The breadth and depth of this 
history of Quakers and African Americans is profound. 


Unity with Nature Committee is celebrating its 25th Anniversary and has some special events planned. 


Registration forms are on our website, pacificyearlymeeting.org. Please respond quickly so that suitable 
accommodations can be made. Early bird date ends June 4th and a late fee will be charged after a July ist 
postmark. 


Ready, set, come for worship, friendship, heady conversation, music, and dance as we live and work together 
in spirit. 


ilee Eusebio, Presiding Clerk 


Marilee Kusebio and 
Neil Fullagar, PYM 2009 


i 
Details about the schedule, programs, and registration tents are all available online at 
pacificyearlymeeting.org. Early bird registration deadline 6/4; late fee after wh 
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THE SECOND GREAT 
ABOLITION: 


Ending Torture 


riends in America have a history of taking on 
large work that can extend beyond more than 
one generation. Such works begin slowly and can 
be unpopular at first with few joining the effort. As 
the details and particulars of the work reveal some 
possibilities, more enter 3 
the work. While Friends 
do not seek danger as a 
rule, seeking Light can lead 
people where they would not 
otherwise go. In this way, a 
difficult work can grow and 
gather many. 


The Underground Railroad 
was not a unanimous 


BY JOHN CALVI 


generation, making some think it was beyond reach. 
But Friends came together over time, gathering 
numbers as they went. Obstacles aplenty littered the 
way. But Friends and many others persevered for 
more than Page Mes to eae about this significant 

: zeey Change in laws and in 
) thinking. 


| We now claim these 

| great works as part of 
our Quaker heritage, 

| our great moments in 
| history where, guided 
by Light, much was 

' accomplished by 
many people, over 


decision made in expansive is = IN | TO RTU R E | time, and against 


unity in its beginning. 
This work was thought 
to be impossible, too 


great odds. And 
| rightly so- as the 
| gathering of Light 


overwhelming, and so brought to places 
economically and culturally Protesters at a QUIT event in North Carolina _ and situations without 
integrated into all levels of Light tend to generate 


life as to appear perfectly defended. Whole meeting 
actions were preceded by independent work by 
individuals. Over time, more ways to oppose the 
various parts and aspects of slavery were taken up 
by more people and meetings. There was work that 
was risky and work that wasn’t. There was work an 
individual could do and there was work that needed 
large group effort. Choosing work that fit a person 
came to be seen as a contribution to the push to turn 
a very large wheel. 


Women’s suffrage likewise was thought to be 
a gigantic work that would take more than one 


another and another great work. What may appear 
as individual works separated by time are actually 
good works on a continuum — Abolition, ending 
lynching, voting rights, tenant farmers rights, 
Katrina - can be considered one long unfinished 
continuing work seen over time. 


But what of our current list of good works in 
progress? Are there historic works continuing 
today? In considering this, we have to watch out for 
Woodstock syndrome. About 400,000 brave souls 
attended that great music festival in 1969 — not 

me, I was 17 years old and teaching swimming at a 
4-H summer camp in Connecticut. 


While Friends do not seek danger as a rule, seeking Light can i But now millions claim to have 
lead people where they would not otherwise go. In this way, a been there. Are Quakers as a whole 


difficult work can grow and gather many. 


engaged in specific good works? 
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And like Woodstock, will 
we all later claim to have _ | 
been part of them too, | 
regardless of whether | 
or not we were directly —_| 
involved? 


The second great abolition Maas 


movement is building in 

the United States of America. It is the abolition of 
the American policy and practice of torture. Friends 
have worked on this in previous decades. But 
recent history has provided us with an entirely new 
landscape on which to ponder our crimes against 
humanity. 


The Quaker Initiative to End Torture (QUIT) 
has found three obstacles in our primary tasks 
of educating Friends and seeking accountability 


logic and even science. The more one considers the 
parts and pieces, the more opportunities appear to 
dismantle what had seemed an impervious monster. 


It is also true that the administration of former 
President Bush and Vice President Cheney brought 
American torture out of the closet, and they have 
defended its use publicly and proudly. But much 
of the torture they’ve touted is the product of a 
decision by the CIA at its formation in the 1940’s 
to study and perfect torture. The famous picture 

of the hooded prisoner 


for torturers (i.e. 


investigation and 
prosecution.) First, this 
is such an ugly topic 
that even the strong 
wince. This can make 

it difficult to gather 
Friends together to hear 
the news about this 
important Quaker work. 
Second, there is a false 
assumption that US 
torture was a problem 
created by former 
President Bush. Third, 


standing on a box in Abu 
Ghraib prison in Iraq 
with wires dangling off 
his hands seems a new 
discovery—yet in torture 
circles this is known as 

| the “Vietnam” position. 
It was created by the CIA 
| Phoenix program during 
the Vietnam War. The 

| tortures we’ve been using 
are refinements produced 
| by decades of study and 

| experimentation. Our 
modern history in torture 


there is a false assumption Another QUIT stop-torture action in North Carolina js over seventy years in its 


that President Obama has 
ended the practice of American torture. 


It’s true that torture is an overwhelming ugly topic. 
It contains such unimaginable malice, which makes 
it more ugly than many other social change topics. 
But just like any other issue, what appears to be a 
doorless, windowless, terrifying behemoth at first 
can soon be seen to be a very large system with many 
moving parts, some of which seem to contain simple 


A ae 4S et ; fet 
-Amnesty Ir 


making. 


It’s true that President Obama signed an executive 
order his third day in office “ensuring lawful 
interrogations” and clearly stipulating a return 

to respect for laws prohibiting torture, including 

the Geneva Conventions. But reports of torture in 
Guantanamo continue. The Red Cross still has not 
been permitted into Bagram Prison in Afghanistan, 
which is reported to be older, larger, and worse than 
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Guantanamo. And the Bush-appointed lawyers in the 
Justice Department continue on in under the Obama 
administration, obstructing any and all relief sought 
by detainees. Some of these detainees have died in 
the course of their struggle simply to learn why they 
are being held. 


In short, it’s not only that there are no investigations 
and prosecutions of those setting torture policy. The 
torture continues without relief from human rights 
organization witness or legal redress. Apart from 
nice words, there is no cop on the beat. 


All these conditions create the perfect situation for 
Friends to gather in the Light, ponder this second 
great abolition, and seek ways to make one of the 
greatest historic efforts ever in the name of spiritual 
life. It’s overwhelming, nearly impossible, and a 


II 


great opportunity to bring all we know to bear on 
another incredible challenge to humanity. 


On September 24 — 26 2010, the Quaker Initiative 
to End Torture (QUIT) will hold a conference at 
Quaker Center in Ben Lomond, California, featuring 
internationally renowned speakers Scott Horton 
(human rights attorney), Fr. Roy Bourgeois (founder 
of School of the Americas Watch), and Dr. Terry 
Kupers (author of Prison Madness). This conference 
will have two purposes: to learn about our current 
situation and to seek accountability. Attendees 

will engage in learning, planning, and action. 
Registration and more information is available 

at www.quit-torture-now.org, with registrations 
available beginning in June. We are also currently 
seeking funds for this conference. Please join us. 


John Calvi is a Quaker healer from Putney, 
Vermont. He was the Friend in Residence at North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting in 2009; the text of his 
address appeared in the October 2009 issue of 
Western Friend. 


orture 


It Continues. 


Help End It. Come To: 
A Quaker Conference on Torture. 


Sept. 24-26 2010 - Quaker Center, CA 
Details & Registration: 


www.quit-torture-now.org 
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Quaker Witness at the State Capitol 


by Tom Ewell 


Friends 
Committee 
on 
Washington 
Public Policy 


Washington State Rep. Mary Helen Roberts addressing Friends in preparation for 
lobby visits in the state capitol in February. Photo by Noemie Maxwell. 


Ane full of fifty Friends is gathered in the Olympia Friends Meetinghouse 
istening to a state legislator explain the complexities of offering prison reform 
measures to the Washington State legislature. Friends from various parts of the 
state have gathered for the second annual Quaker Lobby Day, an opportunity 

for Washington Friends to hear about the various challenges to the state prison 
system and how we might use legislation to address the needs. After worship, 
speakers, and a briefing on how to conduct a good lobby visit, the Friends fan 

out over the state capital to meet their legislators and their staff face-to-face and 
offer a Friends’ perspective on prison reform, peace and economic issues, and 
environmental concerns. 


The gathering is sponsored by the Friends Committee on Washington Public 
Policy (FCWPP, or within Friends circles, “Fickwhip”). Our ten-year-old 
organization is an effort to provide Friends in Washington the opportunity to 
allow our Quaker voice to be heard and amplified through our group efforts. 


The Quaker witness in Olympia is all the more important because it is unique. 
Only a handful of advocacy groups focus on criminal justice reform, and fewer 
still do so primarily from a commitment to compassion and justice for prisoners. 
Over the years, we have found our voice ever more welcomed and respected by 
legislators as we work to replace the “tough on crime” attitude of the past with the 
“smart justice” approach that we believe must define the future. 


When I speak to a group of Quakers about prisons and the criminal justice system, 
I often begin by asking how many in the group have known someone in prison, 
visited a prison or jail, or served time themselves. I am no longer surprised that 
most of the folks in the group have had some direct contact with prisons, and often 
there is someone who has been in jail. Born out of our history of imprisonment for 
acts of conscience, concern about prison reform is a badge of honor that Quakers 
have carried over our 350-year history. Because we have a testimony that reminds 
us that there is that of God in each and everyone of us, we are encouraged to 
identify with those who have been imprisoned and often forgotten. 


FCWPP provides Washington Friends and other supporters the opportunity 
to continue this testimony on prison reform. Over the past ten years we have 
established an effective presence in the halls of our state government in Olympia, 
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earning recognition and respect from colleague 
organizations and legislators. But in many ways 

our work has just begun. The costly and largely 
dysfunctional criminal justice system we now have is 
not sustainable. 


Like other states, Washington faces a record- 
breaking budget deficit. The sudden need to slash 
expenditures has finally focused legislators’ attention 
on the amount of money we’re spending on our 
prison system and whether it’s really necessary to 
keep so many people incarcerated. It has become 
obvious that we can’t afford to keep more than 
18,000 people in prison at an average cost of 
$31,000 per year, along with some 42,000 on 
community supervision. 


As a result, during the past two years certain types of 
expensive community supervision were ended, and 
there are efforts to look at across-the-board cuts in 
sentence lengths, reconsideration of low-level “three 
strikes” repeat offender cases, release for prisoners 
who do not present a threat to the community, 
reexamining our drug laws, and closing down 
certain prison facilities. There are unprecedented 
opportunities to advocate for 
substantive changes in the next 
few years. 


In short, a window of opportunity 
that has been shut tight for three 
decades has opened up as a 
result of the budget deficit. And 
FCWPP is now well positioned to 
take full advantage of it, thanks 
to the groundwork we've done in 
past years in building relationships with legislators, 
the Department of Corrections, prisoners and their 
families, and with our loyal Quaker supporters. 


To support this work we have an activist list of some 
200 Friends throughout the state who are willing to 
contact their state representatives about criminal 
justice, global climate change, economic injustice, 
and peace issues such as counter recruitment. Our 
Steering Committee meets twice a year at Quarterly 
Meeting and once just before the legislative session 
to conduct our overall business, and the rest of the 
year our Executive Committee is responsible for the 
day-to-day work. Our Legislative Committee is key 
to overseeing our legislative work and issues our 
Activist Alerts that call for lobbying responses. On a 
modest budget of less than $20,000, raised entirely 
from constituent support, we are also able to hire a 
part-time lobbyist. 


Just recently I read the incredible story of Norway’s 
second largest prison, Halden, which opened in 
April with a capacity of 252 inmates. It embodies 
the guiding principles of Norway’s penal system: 
repressive prisons do not work, and treating 
prisoners humanely boosts their chances of 
reintegrating into society. Although Halden houses 
drug dealers, murderers and rapists, the prison’s 
governor says, “We want to build them up, give them 
confidence through education and work and have 
them leave as better people.” As a result, only 20% 
of Norway’s prisoners end up back in jail within 
two years of release, much lower than in the US and 
many other countries. (For the complete article, see 
the May 10, 2010, issue of Time magazine.) 


We do not need to assume that the U.S. will continue 
to have the highest number of prisoners in the world, 
with some of the longest sentences, in overcrowded 
and despairing circumstances. But to create the 
needed change we must support organized, informed 
and inspired leadership able to pursue this long- 
term effort. And in many ways this is the mission of 
FCWPP in Washington State. 


Born out of our history of imprisonment for acts of conscience, 
concern about prison reform is a badge of honor that Quakers 

have carried over our 350-year history. Because we have a 
testimony that reminds us that there is that of God in each and 
everyone of us, we are encouraged to identify with those who 


have been imprisoned and often forgotten. 


Specifically, we have participated in multi-year 
efforts to pass reentry legislation for persons 
leaving prison and legislation to restore the right to 
vote to the approximately 167,000 ex-prisoners in 
Washington State — not easy achievements. The floor 
debate on voting rights was the most contentious 

of the 2009 legislative session. And even after that 
bill was enacted, the work is still not done. We are 
monitoring the language on registration forms and 
ballot envelopes to make it clear to ex-prisoners that 
they can vote. 


Weare currently also seeking sentencing reform 
to reduce the overall prison population, which on 
a national basis has approximately quadrupled 
since the 1970s; drug policy reform, especially the 
decriminalization and regulation of marijuana; 
and pilot programs to institute restorative justice 
in multiple jurisdictions in an effort to create deep 


systemic changes. continued. pg 19 
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Reflections 
on the Inner Light 
at Work 


o words of mine or any other person can fully convey 
the experience of the Inward Light to another. 
Each person must find this experience by themselves. 
Nevertheless, we all may profit from what the experience 
of others has taught, if we put it up against our own. 
These experiences reveal to us valuable insights into our 
own natures and to the complexity of the Inward Light. 


Experience of the Inward Light teaches us that we are not stuck solely in a 
relationship with self. There is that to be found within which is awesomely 
real and commanding. And this is not a fabrication of our minds. It is 
experienced personally but it is not subjective or shaped by the ego. This 
experience gives us the certain understanding and courage to act lovingly 
and become tender toward all creation. This does not mean that we will 
never have another weak moment. It means we will know our weak 
moments to be weak moments. 


by Robert Griswold 


We can stand on solid ground because we are connected to what is real. 
The Light is a relationship with Divine Reality. We are not smug because 
the self is humbled, and we are 
confident that we can act with 
justice, mercy and humility. This 
sense of being grounded or centered 
is what Friends mean when they 
use the word Truth. And a life 

lived in relationship with the Eternal is better than living forever as a being 
grounded only in self. If we are present now to the Divine, we are already 
resurrected and have no need of a heaven by and by in the sky—that desire is 
just another ego projection. 


We need the support of others, the love of others, the loving correction of 
others that we obtain by living in community with others and worshiping 
with others. Spiritual growth requires the discipline of spiritual practice. If 
love isn’t coming out, being expressed in our daily lives, then the Seed will 
not fulfill its purpose of nourishing the world. It will wilt and die. 
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Lessons From 
The Inward Light 


Experiencing the Light is 
not a nice thing. At least it 
has never started by being 
nice to me. Nearly every 
experience of the Light in 
my life has broken open 

the comfortable place 
where I was resting; smug 
in my own wisdom. These 
experiences have shown me 
to be shallow, vain, arrogant, 
presumptuous and blind 

to the suffering around 

me. And blind to my own 
suffering as well. This is not 
nice! 


The work of the Inward 
Light or the Light of Christ 
is to break us out of the 
illusions that keep us in 
bondage to fear, addicted 
to distractions, busy with 
building our pride, and 
that allow us to avoid the 
covenants we might have 
with others that could make 
us their neighbor. In doing 
its work the Inward Light 
requires us to stop telling 
ourselves those little lies 
that let us off the hook of 
responsibility. It causes us 
to doubt that our business 


There is a candle in your heart ready to be kindled. 
There is a void in your soul ready to be filled. 
You feel it, don’t you? -Jelaluddin Rumi 


(or busyness) is the best 

use of our time on earth. 

It brushes aside all those 
habitual notions that lets us 
believe that we are different, 
separated from and superior 
or inferior to those people 
who...(you fill in the blank). 


The Inward Light is 
not our conscience. Our 
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conscience is a “should” voice in our heads that 

we have incorporated along the way. Conscience 

is often stuffed with moral maxims and frequently 
these are contradictory, allowing us to choose the 
ones most convenient to our purpose. The Inward 
Light straightens out this mess. The Inward Light 
lets us know who we really are and our relationship | 
to Divine Reality, and thus integrity lets us jettison 
conventional notions and act with clarity and 
responsiveness to a new awareness. Sometimes 

we have to be very patient to get to what the Light 
would have us know, but Friends’ faith 
requires us to prefer integrity to what 
may seem to be expedient action. 


The Inward Light speaks to our 
condition. Without the Inward Light we 
are in a condition of trying to guide our 
life following an inadequate authority 

— the inadequate authority of self. Self 
is the aggregation of notions, excuses, reasoning 

that we have acquired in the process of growing up. 
Instruction and misinstruction by parents, teachers 
and peers; ideas we have come across or have been 
dumped on us by TV, newspapers, books; experiences 
of hurt, disappointment, and loss; habits of worry, 
self-defense and meaningless self indulgence — these 
are some of the things we pack in the bag of self. The 
Inward Light weighs these things showing us what 
they are and what we must surrender so that they no 
longer subject us to their deception. 


The Inward Light requires from us a discipline. This 
is not about sitting quietly once in a while until we 
get a new idea. The Inward Light can transform us— 
but only if we have disciplined ourselves to truly be 
submissive to the leadings we are given. The Inward 
Light isn’t our local grocery store of the intellect 
where we can shop for good ideas of things we might 
do. The discipline of silence and openness must be 
practiced over and over, day after day, week after 
week, alone and with others. The Light nurtures a 
Seed in us but to grow, that Seed must be repeatedly 
exposed to the Light. This exposure is not over until 
our life is over. If you are a Christian this is called 
“taking up your cross.” 


The Inward Light comforts us and gives us courage. 
As we follow the discipline of the Light and the Seed 
grows in us, we gain in courage. The fears of self — 
you know them. “What will people think of me if I 

do that? “Is this going to be embarrassing?” What 

if people don’t like me because I’m doing this?” 
Wouldn’t it be safer to wait until someone else leads 
and then follow if things seem to be going well?” The 


problem is that when we follow our fears we never 
get clear and our fears confine us in a box made of 
worry and defensiveness. When we follow where the 
Light leads, the fears of self and for self drop away 
and we can act to make love manifest in the world. 
The Light always requires us to risk loving, and in 
risking love we find true peace. 


The Inward Light is not a tool for us to use. I must 
confess to a level of discomfort every time I hear 
Friends ask that someone be “held in the Light.” I 
appreciate our having a convention that directs us 


The Inward Light isn’t our local grocery store of 
the intellect where we can shop for good ideas of 
things we might do. The discipline of silence and 

openness must be practiced over and over, day 
after day, week after week, alone and with others. 


toward a care for others, but I have trouble reducing 
the Light to a convention. 


To me this approach seems to change the 
relationship between me and the Light. My 
experience is that the Light is a reality that uses 
me, calling me to account and making clear my 
path when I have been led astray by reliance on my 
own notions. Hence, I can understand that if I have 
knowledge of someone in distress the Light may 
point me toward an action that might relieve their 
distress. But I have no power to place them in the 
Light or hold them there. The Light for me is not 
something I can do and certainly there is nothing 

I can make the Light do. It is not something that I 
have in my possession and thus I cannot give it away. 


There is another problem with this convention of 
trying to “hold___in the Light.” This practice 
sneaks back into Friends’ theology a version of 
Christian theology depicting the Deity as a remote 
and powerful being that we can and should beg for 
favors. In my experience of the Divine, “the Kingdom 
of Heaven” is no distance away from wherever I may 
be, unless I am standing in the way. 


Living in Truth brings real joy into our lives. The 
Light makes us whole and makes it possible to face 
what life has to bring — even death. This joy is what 
Jesus was talking about when he said, “My yoke is 
easy and my burden is light.” The “peace that passes 
understanding” comes through the Light. 


Robert Griswold is a member of Mountain View 
Friends Meeting in Denver, Colorado. 
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LIGHT 
GROUPS 


AL GON GREER PARE IAVEE 
PRUNE CAE AGP MES TRE 
LOSS OIG 


BY STANFORD SEARL 


he first and only time that I met Rex Ambler, 

the British Quaker and author, was in the lobby 
of George Cadbury’s former summer home in 
Birmingham, England, now Woodbrooke College. I 
happened to be there to study with Ben Dandelion 
and others as well as to do research about Quaker 
spirituality, with a focus upon Quaker practices 
within the Meeting for Worship. I had called 
Rex Ambler and asked to talk with him about his 
understandings of Quaker silent worship and its 
meanings. 


He seemed a little frail (and this was more than ten 
years ago); yet when he started to talk with me about 
his understanding of worship, he became animated 
and happy to be talking. Before our conversation, I 
had read his wonderfully revealing lecture, published 
as The End of Words, in which Ambler wrote about 
how Quaker theology is not about words or creeds; 
rather, Quakers focus upon what it means to have 

an experience of the Divine and this makes all the 
difference. Thus, as Ambler argues, Quakers focus 
upon the continuing revelation of the Divine, of 
God, through personal, spiritually informed and 
communal worship together. This means, in part, 
for example, that so-called Quaker theology remains 
firmly experiential, open to the movement of the 
Spirit, waiting upon the Spirit or God for guidance, 
together with other seekers, in the worship silence 
through an embodied manner. 


I loved sitting at Woodbrooke, listening to Rex, who 
thought aloud about silent worship and its meanings. 
It happened to be a great gift when a so-called “Light 
Group” started to meet at my home in Culver City, 
California, a couple of years ago, guided by Ambler’s 
application about the meanings of the “Light” in the 
works of George Fox and applied within Ambler’s 
workbook, Light to Live By: An Exploration in 
Quaker Spirituality. It seemed that Ambler had 
spent some years in an investigation of 17th century 
Quaker writings, with particular attention to the 
pieces composed by George Fox in the early 1650’s 
and his distinctive language focused upon the Light 
and its meanings. 


LIGHT GROUPS 


In the Light Group meetings at my home, some two 
to seven people gather and follow Ambler’s steps 
from Light to Live By. Rather than quote this in 
detail, I will summarize the Quaker contemplative 
steps according to Ambler: 


We relax ourselves and become “wholly receptive”. 
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* Participants are asked to allow the real concerns of 
one’s life to be present. 


After another five minutes or so, a prompt asks us 
to focus upon one issue or problem that concerns us. 


* Following another short meditative pause, the 
guidelines ask us to probe about why this is so and 
to be come open and receptive to allow the Light to 
show us the way. 


*Then participants are asked to submit whatever 
answer or answers emerge for us, again in the 
context of allowing the Light its way in this process- 
to submit to the Light. 


*Finally, we are asked again 
to be open to the inner level of 
the Light’s guidance at the end. 
After another period of silence, 
participants share what they 
wish about their experience of 
this process. 


This is a form of contemplative 

prayer, open to the influence 

of the Light as a metaphor for the Divine. In part, 

it’s a group process because we engage in sharing 
afterwards. In addition, Ambler’s approach reflects 
some of the early Quakers and their emphasis upon 
the Light as a convicting Light, one that opens up 
imperfect, sinful sides, not just as a feel-good idea. In 
any event, I am grateful to be part of the experiment 
in the Light through the lens of Ambler’s application. 


ATTUNING TO THE LIGHT: 
My EXPERIENCE 


My experience of these Light Groups is not typical, 
in that it points me to the importance of music in 

my spiritual, devotional life. It makes sense for me, I 
think. What I am doing as a Quaker anyway, whether 
in these Light Groups, in worship, or otherwise 

in Clearness Committees or in regular Business 
Meetings? I am a singer; music leads me to a deeper 
spiritual reality and becomes a metaphor to lead me 
to the Divine. 


Thinking back, my initial experience of this Light 
Group process led me to remember Elvis Presley 

in July, 1956, as he performed on the Ed Sullivan 
television show. This happened in a dreamlike 
manner, in what Ambler encourages as a receptive 
state of mind, open and searching. So I dreamed that 
I was twelve years old and knew the song, “You Ain’t 
Nothing but a Hound Dog” and at the end of our 
contemplative Light exercise, I sang it. 
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At a Light Group experience last year, one of the 
sayings from Joseph Campbell came to me: follow 
your bliss. I heard it as a chant and it came to me 
that I was a singer of songs. Lines from Whitman 

(a Quaker poet) came to me: “I sing and celebrate 
myself” and on and on. I had a vision of stepping 
outside into our back yard in Culver City and feeling 
the wind come whipping around the hill behind me, 
whistling a song, piping “I’ve got that joy, joy, joy, 
joy, joy-in-my-heart” and repeating it, singing it, 
standing out in the wind, turning me around and 
holding onto the rest of the Light Group, singing 
together now. 


WHAT I AM DOING AS A QUAKER ANYWAY, 

WHETHER IN THESE LIGHT GROUPS, IN WORSHIP, 

OR OTHERWISE IN CLEARNESS COMMITTEES OR IN 
REGULAR BUSINESS MEETINGS? I AM A SINGER; MUSIC 
LEADS ME TO A DEEPER SPIRITUAL REALITY AND 
BECOMES A METAPHOR TO LEAD ME TO THE DIVINE. 


About a year and a half ago, as a participant in yet 
another bi-monthly Light Group, I started to hear 
many different voices from poetry (which is song 

to me) and Emerson came to me (from his essay 
Nature) “I become a transparent eyeball” and a poem 
from Mary Oliver, “You do not have to be good” 

and Whitman again, here from “Song of Myself,” 
and “I believe in the flesh and the appetites”. This 
all seemed to me to emanate from the Divine, and I 
gave thanks to God, singing, “Now Thank We all our 
God” and sang the entire first verse of this hymn. 


My experience of these many Light Groups has 
enriched my spiritual life. The guided Quaker 
meditation allows me to access parts of myself which 
bring me a feeling of connection with the Divine. 
The contemplative, inner process occurs for me in 
indirect, creative ways, calling upon a kind of inner 
knowing that seems to be released in me through the 
guided meditation. And even though it’s somewhat 
illusive, the group aspects matter, particularly the 
sharing at the end; there’s a feeling that the whole 

is more than the sum of the parts. This Quaker 
contemplative process as designed by Ambler has 
become — for me — a spiritual discipline. It deepens 
my connection to the Divine and allows me to feel 
connected to others as well as to God. 


Stanford J. Searl, Jr., is a member of Santa Monica 
Monthly Meeting in California. 
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am perched high among rocky 

ridges where mountaintops are 
scattered with snow and crests are 
shadowed by evergreens. Low in 
the river-gouged valleys where the 
waters cascade and pool, I listen to 
the waves lapping on the shore of 
this glacier-fed lake named for the 
devilish canyon in which lies Diablo. 
I venture across the concrete arch that holds back 
the wild rapids of the Skagit River and gaze through 
the trees at numerous peaks known informally as the 
American Alps. This has been my world for a year, 
the place I have lived, learned and taught. 


Before I came to this place I might have been like 

E. B. White, not knowing whether to savor or save 
the world around me. But during the past year and 
a half, I have been savoring my world while learning 
how to save it though education. 


At a very young age I had no doubt that I was to work 
in education. Led to work with Children’s Program 

in the Quaker community, I felt at home with the 
younger kids and often spent more time with them 
than my own peers. Now I am finishing my graduate 
work in Environmental Education. Through this 


|... have learned to open the door when God knocks. 


experience I have learned more than just how to teach 
about the outdoors. I have had opportunities for 
personal growth, experiences with the Spirit in nature, 
and have learned to open the door when God knocks. 


I remember the first time nature spoke to the Light 
within me. I was sitting on the edge of a small creek 
in the foothills of the Manastash. It was a spring 
gathering of Pacific Northwest Quarterly Meeting, 
my first year of college was nearly behind me, and 

I felt far from where I wanted to be both physically 
and mentally. I wept and prayed for dreams, 
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by Meghann D. Willard 
photo: Mt. Shuksan, North Cascades, by Chris Willard 


“Every morning | awake torn between a desire to save 
the world and an inclination to savor it. This makes it hard 
to plan the day. But if we forget to savor the world, what 
possible reason do we have for saving it? In a way, the 
savoring must come first. " 


~E. B. White 


guidance, and strength as I sat near the babbling 
creek. I knew deep down what I wanted, but didn’t 
know how to get there. 


As I sat and sobbed a wren flew down and perched 
on a branch just above my head. Lulling me with her 
sweet song she brought Light to my heart, assuring 
me that I had been heard. After that moment I 
moved towards my dream. I transferred to a college 
that embraced the outdoors, did internships in a 
forest that felt like home to me, and I surrounded 
myself with nature. After college I stayed near the 
forest and called myself “woman in the woods.” 
Doors began to open, and little did I know my 
journey had just begun. 


School was never my passion—the books, the 
classrooms, the lectures—they just didn’t work for 
me. So when people kept telling me I 
should look into graduate school I stuck 
up my nose and said “no, thank you.” 
Multiple people kept pointing me towards this 
program in the North Cascades, but the final push 
came in the form of a letter from the program itself. 
This letter told me I had the skills and knowledge 
they look for in a graduate student. As they listed 
their desired qualifications in a graduate student I 
found myself checking off nearly every bullet point. 


I moved to the North Cascades Environmental 
Learning Center in September of 2008, but it took 
nearly six months for me to fully wrap my brain 
around the fact that I lived in a National Park. 
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Not every day do you wake up in the morning to 
flickers screeching and chipmunks chattering while 
looking out at a green glacier-fed lake surrounded by 
beautiful peaks. Every day was a day of worship, for 
every day I saw something new. I began to value the 
opportunities that came on a daily basis as I learned 
from every experience, every interaction with nature 
or humans, and I began to grow into a confident 
person ready to accomplish anything. 


In September of 2009 my time in the national park 
came to an end. The final step in my program took 
place just under 100 miles west of my home on 
Diablo Lake. While taking classes on the campus of 
Western Washington University we were to reflect 
on experiences that had taken place in the national 
park and apply them to our degree. 


Not only was the transition back to classroom 
learning a difficult one for my psyche, but it had also 
been over three years since my place of residence 
had been in or near what might be considered a 

city. My sense of place dissolved, my anxiety kicked 
into overdrive and my spirit took a plummet. 

Even though I had grown up in a city, I was now 
accustomed to living where silence was a short walk 
or even steps away. Even with all the green places in 
beautiful Whatcom County, I felt suffocated by traffic 
noises and people. When I could pull myself away 
from schoolwork I attended Bellingham Friends 
Meeting, a place that felt welcoming and brought 
Light to my Quaker soul. But even after Meeting 

for Worship my spirit often felt a void that I soon 
realized no Quaker meeting would ever be able to fill. 


Graduation is creeping closer. With the call of the 
real world in my ears I once again hear that wren. 
She sings to me through my window, and as I walk to 
and from class I hear her song from the arboretum 
that is the University’s backdrop. The songs of 
spring birds remind me that it is time to return to 
the comfort of the mountains and forests. It is time 
to once again enjoy the moments of solitude among 
rivers and lakes, all things that have taught me about 
my needs and aspirations. The wren sings a song 

of pride for me now and I too am proud of all I’ve 
accomplished. My journey has taken me from a place 
of desire to a place of ability. Now I know how to 
savor the world, and by sharing my passion I'll do a 
bit of saving along the way. 


Meghann Willard grew up in Tacoma Friends 
Meeting in Tacoma, Washington. She is a recent 
graduate of the North Cascades Institute’s M.Ed 
program in Environmental Education. 


FCWPP, continued from pg. 13 

In 2009 a bill we supported was passed to promote 
super-efficient, low-energy-use buildings. This 
past year Friends in Walla Walla were able to win 

a tax increase to support public transit. This past 
legislative session, we focused on economic issues, 
helping attain budget compromises that restored 
the safety net for the most vulnerable members of 
society. We continue to call for the introduction of 
a progressive income tax, because Washington’s 
tax structure is one of the most regressive in the 
nation. With this in mind, FCWPP has fully endorsed 
Initiative 1098, which would tax high-income 
earners, reduce business and property taxes, and 
direct increased revenues to education and health. 


re! 


After three years our current lobbyist has resigned 
to assume a full-time position to develop a statewide 
prison education network, and we are currently 
seeking a new part-time lobbyist (see our classified 
ad in this issue.) 


Tom Ewell is the clerk of Friends Committee on 
Washington Public Policy. He is part of the Whidbey 
Island Worship Group in Washington. Visit www. 
fcwpp.org for a wealth of information from FCWPP. 


FRIENDS HOUSE 


A Quaker-Inspired Elder Community 


Independent Living * Assisted Living 
Skilled Nursing 


684 Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 
(707) 538-0152 
www. friendshouse.org 


RCFE #496801929. SNF #010000123. COA #220 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A LASTING GIFT: 
THE JOURNAL AND SELECTED WRITINGS 
OF SANDRA L. CRONK 


edited by Martha Paxson Grundy 
Paperback, $19 


Reviewed by Jonathan Brown 

Sandra Cronk is familiar to many Friends as the 
author of enduring monographs on a Quaker 
understanding of gospel order and the spiritual basis 
of the Friends’ Peace Testimony. To others she is 
remembered as a teacher at the Pendle Hill study 
center near Philadelphia, and as a founder of the 
east-coast program of spiritual nurture whose full 
name is “A Quaker Ministry of Prayer and Learning 
Devoted to the School of the Spirit.” 


This posthumous volume contains her personal 
journals covering three periods from the mid- 
1970s to late 1990s. Though perhaps not originally 
intended for publication, much of it is composed in 
the historical tradition of Quaker journal-writing, 
whose self-conscious purpose, the preface notes, is 
to show how the inward personal experience of God 
has transformed the life of the Friend. Yet, like many 
of us, Cronk apparently turned to journal writing 
most notably during periods of doubt and difficulty. 
The result is a fascinating portrait of how a woman 
known for sharing with others a gift of spiritual 
direction had to work at finding her own spiritual 
sustenance in the face of personal, physical and 
spiritual challenges. 


A passage on faithfulness encapsulates one recurring 
theme of her ministry: 


It is not possible to measure the success of a time 
of quiet listening by the feelings we experience in 
silence. In fact, the search for peak experiences 
can be a subtle snare. The religious life is not 

a matter of accumulating wonderful spiritual 
experiences. Rather, it is a matter of the fidelity 
of our relationship with God. The building of 
this relationship often involves very difficult 
experiences. Sometimes the strengthening of this 
relationship involves no special experience of 
God at all. We may come into the quiet and face 
what seems only emptiness and nothingness. 
Paradoxically, this does not always mean that 


something has gone wrong with us or our listening. 
It may mean that something has gone right. For 
the awareness of our own emptiness may mark a 
significant shift in our relationship with God. 


She also humbly relates her anguish regarding the 
state of the Society (“faithless” and “decayed”) in 
the later third of the 20th century. I particularly 
recommend the six short essays published herein as 
an addendum to her journal, which are little gems 
on the spiritual renewal of the Society of Friends, 
for which Cronk was such an active proponent. 
These could provide the basis for a rich series of 
“Quakerism 102” discussions or adult religious 
education sessions in any Monthly Meeting or 
Worship Group. 


Jonathan Brown is a part of South Seattle Friends 
Meeting (Preparative) in Seattle, WA. 


FAITH & PRACTICE 
OF INTERMOUNTAIN YEARLY MEETING 


Paperback, $10 


Reviewed by Julie Peyton 


IMYM is comprised of unprogrammed Monthly 
Meetings and Worship Groups in Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, South Dakota and northwest 
Texas. That information is not immediately obvious 
or easily found in their Faith and Practice (F&P); 

I learned it online. But a F&P is primarily written 
for the members and attenders of one’s own yearly 
meeting. It is an attempt to articulate where the 
Spirit has led the community, to clarify certain 
truths that are generally held by all members. It tells 
their stories, and places their yearly meeting in the 
context of the wider Quaker world, historically and 
geographically. 


Part I is devoted to “Faith,” Part II to “Practice,” 
and Part III, “Friends Speak,” is a collection of 
wisdom from centuries of Friends. These and other 
quotes scattered throughout the book give life and 
reality to definitions, to committee procedures, to 
the necessary details of our Quaker structures. The 
selected quotes are a glimpse into the soul of IMYM, 
and set this F&P firmly on its own foundation. 


IMYM borrowed North Pacific YM’s F&P for many 
years. There are similarities and differences not so 
much in content but in style. Compared to NPYM’s, 
IMYM’s F&P is light-hearted. Consider these quotes 
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used to introduce the Advice & Queries section 
“Monthly Meeting”: 


I always go to monthly meetings because if I don’t, 
they usually end up doing some darn thing or 
other. Barney Aldrich, as remembered by Phyllis 
Hoge, 2002, IMYM F&P 


For it is the corporate Truth or Light for 
which Friends labor together, not the proof or 
justification of the rightness of any particular 
position. Nancy Springer, 1991, NPYM F&P 


This lightness runs throughout the F&P, aiding the 
readability and enjoyment of this gem of a book 

that tackles serious subjects with all the integrity 
and thoughtfulness we expect from the Religious 
Society of Friends of Truth. Especially strong are the 
sections on Living Our Faith, Worship, and Marriage 
& Other Committed Relationships. 


I'll end with their quote from Richard Feynman (a 
light-hearted soul and Nobel physicist): “The test of 
all knowledge is experiment. Experiment is the sole 
judge of scientific truth.” IMYM claims this as their 
“basis upon which to build a community.” Let’s hope 
their experiment in community works; certainly 
their new F&P does. 


Julie Peyton, member of West Hills Friends 
(NWYM), claims an affection bordering on passion 
for the document known variously as a Book of 
Christian Discipline, Handbook of Practice and 
Procedure, but most commonly as Faith & Practice. 


THE HALF REMEMBERED REALITY: 
AN EXPLORATION OF SYNCHRONICITY AND 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


Barbara Cook Loy 
Paperback, $19.95 


Reviewed by Forrest Curo 


Everyone has heard ‘synchronicity’ stories of 
times when causally unrelated events together 
create a sense of meaning. In some people’s lives, 
synchronicity is almost routine. The “modern” 
presumption is that such events can only be 
meaningless coincidence. Friend Barbara Loy 

has instead put long, serious effort towards 
understanding the actual prevalence of meaningful 
coincidence in human experience. 


In past centuries, God’s promptings and 
interventions were familiar features in the lives of 
traveling Quaker ministers. It is hard to imagine 

the Society of Friends ever renewing its spiritual 
mission unless contemporary Friends can accept the 


_ possibility of such events, and so attune themselves 


to the Spirit that reveals itself through them. 


Meaningful coincidence and divine intervention are 
not at all the same concept; these are differing ways 
to describe types of phenomena that the prevailing 
materialistic worldview consigns to the realm of 
illusion. 


Jung found significance in this aspect of human life, 
intricately connected to questions of how and why 
we are alive at all. “Among all of my patients in the 
second half of life, that is to say over thirty-five,” 

he said, “There has not been one whose problem 

in the last resort was not that of finding a religious 
outlook on life.” And so Jung invented the term 
“synchronicity,” which he described as “an acausal 
connecting principle” between inner life and outer 
events. But this arrangement left him and his 
successors in an uneasy relation to physical science, 
maintaining a coy sort of, “Don’t ask don’t tell” 
policy toward questions like, “How can this sort of 
thing happen, anyway? What does this tell us about 
the nature of the world?” 


Those, it appears, were questions that made Barbara 
Loy’s teachers quite uncomfortable, and those are the 
issues she very thoughtfully takes up in this book. 


These are not questions with physical answers; they 
point to a world where mind and emotion have 
concrete power. “Sometimes,” she says, “in moments 
of intense joy or sorrow or grief or love... energies 
not ordinarily known to us are evoked. At such 
times, material forms may be caught up in a way that 
is analogous to the work of the gods in creating the 
manifest world... Today these happenings take us by 
surprise, but if we could regain the knowledge of the 
initiates or reconnect to our own depths, we would 
recognize the existence of spiritual energies that 
have their own intelligence. 


“Unimagined possibilities open to us as we try, by 
a great shift of consciousness, to enter more fully 
into a living, changing world shaped and ordered 
by higher intelligence, a world in which we are all 
branches of the same tree.” That is truly the world 
in which we live, and the mental shift needed to 
recognize it is utterly worthwhile. 


Forrest Curo is a member of San Diego Monthly 
Meeting in California. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 


I want to commend WF for its issue on “Friendly 
Finances,” particularly Judith Favor’s article on 
“Friends and Debt” (WF 2/10). Judith does a fine 

job of exploring the pastoral and spiritual dimension 
of indebtedness and how Friends respond to those 

in financial need, particularly in their Meetings. But 
there is another dimension to debt involving social 
justice, as the great prophets of the Abrahamic faiths 
remind us. According to the Bible, it is a sin—a 
serious violation of God’s law—to charge interest on a 
loan. Christians and Jews were expressly forbidden to 
practice what was called “usury” in the Middle Ages. 


Despite what Glenn Beck says, 


social justice is ultimately 


about paying forward with love. 


During this period, Jews became moneylenders and 
charged interest (and thereby earned a reputation for 
being avaricious) because few other professions were 
open to them and because Christians were forbidden 
to loan money on interest. Attitudes towards usury 
changed with the rise of capitalism, when both 
Christians and Jews became involved in financial 
speculation and banking became respectable. 
Friends felt it was acceptable to become involved in 
banking, e.g. Barclay’s Bank, but frowned upon stock 
market speculation as a form of gambling. 


Only the Muslims remained faithful to the teaching 
that it was unjust and wrong to charge interest 

for the “rental” of money. For those interested 

the religious as well as practical side of banking, 

I recommend The Art of Islamic Banking and 
Finance: Tools and Techniques for Community- 
Based Banking by Yahia Abdul-Rahman. The book 
is pricey, but what it has to say about responsible 
banking practices from an Islamic (as well as Jewish 
and Christian) standpoint is priceless. To put it ina 
nutshell, Abdul-Rahman recommends that bankers 
emulate George Bailey (of It’s a Wonderful Life) 
rather than Henry Potter (the ruthless banker played 
by Lionel Barrymore). 


Friends should be concerned about usury because 

it impoverishes and oppresses the poor, thereby 
violating our social testimony on equality. Anyone 
who doubts this ought to watch James Scurlock’s 
award-winning documentary Maxxed Out: Hard 
Times, Easy Credit and the Era of Predatory 
Lenders. As this documentary movingly shows, 

the heaviest burden for indebtedness falls on the 
backs of those who can least afford it, and leads to 
homelessness and even death. The average credit 
card holder spends $1,500 per year in interest 
charges, paying 15% and more interest per year. 
Some are paying as much as 29% interest. Predatory 
lenders devastate the savings and wealth of poor 
and middle class Americans, turning many into debt 
slaves. For acts that were once considered sinful and 
should be regarded as criminal, modern-day usurers 
are rewarded with outrageous bonuses. 


I know that Quakers don’t like the word “sin,” but 

I think we can understand why prophets 
considered such lending practices sinful 
and evil. We not only need to help out 
members of our Meeting who have been 
hurt by our culture of debt, we also need 
finance reforms and regulations to prevent 
predatory lending and protect us from debt 
enslavement. 

George Fox used to end his epistles with the phrase 
(borrowed from St Paul): “Owe no one anything but 
your love.” That is a motto worth living by. We need 
not only to avoid debt, we also need to remember 

we owe a debt of love to others. Despite what Glenn 
Beck says, social justice is ultimately about paying 
forward with love. 


Anthony Manousos 
Santa Monica (CA) Friends Meeting 


Find Western Friend ONLINE! 


westernfriend.org gives you an online 
calendar of Quaker events across the West, 
blogging from the Yearly Meetings, photos, | 
articles and more! | 


If you haven't already, please “friend” 
Western Friend on Facebook to learn of 
book reviewing opportunities, upcoming 

themes, breaking news and other 
community-building activities. 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


PATRICIA RHODES STEWART 


Berkeley Friends Meeting 
Berkeley, California 


Patricia Stewart was born in Vallejo, 
California as Virginia Etheridge 
Rhodes, daughter of Butler Young 
Rhodes, an Annapolis graduate, 
and Virginia Ryan Rhodes. She was 
called Ginny until age thirteen when 
her name was changed to Patricia 
to avoid duplicating her mother’s 
nickname. A Navy child, Pat moved 
often, attending 12 primary and 
secondary schools, from Boston 

to Vallejo to Panama and many 
points between. Later, in her life as 
a pacifist, she remembered enjoying 
shipboard tea socials under 14” 
guns. This way of life came to an 
abrupt end when Pat’s father was 
killed in an accident at Mare Island 
Naval Base, leaving his wife, with 
Pat and her brother Butler, to live 
on a monthly pension of $39, an 
allowance unchanged by Congress 
since the Civil War. 


Pat, who was 14 at the time, 
immediately found work as a society 
reporter for the Vallejo Times, and 
the following year won a Cranston 
scholarship to Stanford. She earned 
money by tutoring fellow students 
in her major, philosophy. She 

made lifelong friends with her 25 
sorority sisters, who met regularly 
through the Great Depression, 
WWII and into the early 1990’s. In 
1930 she graduated Phi Beta Kappa, 
magna cum laude. She had become 
engaged to classmate John Kenneth 
Stewart, “Jack” and they were 
married in a simple ceremony in the 
Stanford chapel on August 15, 1930. 


In their early years, Pat and Jack 
were not much troubled by having 
very little money. Jack worked for 
Chase Bank in San Francisco, and 
Pat took a series of low-paying 
jobs. They lived in a succession of 
tiny apartments, all with beautiful 


views. Their first great sadness was 
the death, during delivery, of their 
baby girl. To heal from her grief, 
Pat enrolled in art school, which 
she enjoyed up until she became a 
mother, first of John Kenneth born 
in 1934, then Nancy Lee born in 
1936. Pat was devoted to rearing 
her family, and when the children 
entered the Presidio School, Pat 
got a job there, though later she 
was dismissed — for smoking! They 
bought a big old house nearby and 
fixed it up; then in 1944 sold it at 

a profit so they could pay off debts 
and move to Palo Alto, where the 
climate was better for the children’s 
health. There, Jack started his own 
investment firm. 


While raising her children, Pat 
found a keen interest in issues of 
peace and social justice. She was 

a friend of Josephine Duveneck, 
working with her to oppose nuclear 
weapons and on prison reform. 
Pat’s life-long involvement with 
the American Friends Service 
Committee began in 1942 with 

her volunteering in their project 

of placing interned Japanese- 
American students in mid-western 
colleges. She led a group of 
volunteer women who collected, 
cleaned and mended clothing to be 
shipped to war-devastated Europe. 
Later, during the McCarthy era, 
she clerked AFSC’s High School 
committee which organized state- 
wide conferences at Asilomar for 
teachers and students to discuss the 
subject of civil liberties. In 1955, 
for the celebration of the UN’s 10th 
birthday in San Francisco, the AFSC 
put Pat in charge of scheduling the 
speakers, including ambassadors 
from all over the world. 


Pat dictated her memoir Exploring 
the Past to daughter Nancy, and 
after editing, took pleasure in 
having it bound for her family. In 
1952, after years of involvement 
with Quakers, Pat joined Palo Alto 
Monthly Meeting. In her memoir, 
Pat writes “It was a very important 
change for me...a salvation...In the 


silence of Friends meetings I kept 
my sanity and found my soul. But 
it wasn’t easy...I had a stop in my 
mind when it came to the peace 
testimony because I persisted in 
thinking that the Civil War was 

a ‘just’ war, resulting as it did in 
abolishing the hateful institution 
of slavery. It took considerable 
struggle for me to realize that the 
violence of war had in no way 
accomplished racial justice, but 
had instead only driven inequality 
underground...I [became] 
convinced that war, even one with 
noble aims, is a brutal shortcut 
creating more violence in its wake... 
without providing solutions to the 
issues in contention.” 


In 1957 Pat’s 27-year marriage 
ended. In son John’s words, 
“Mother and Dad had more in 
common as struggling young 
students and young marrieds at 
Stanford than in middle age with 
their children grown.” In her early 
fifties Pat pursued a burgeoning 
interest in psychology, earning a 
doctorate from the University of 
London. Her thesis, Children in 
Distress, later published, explored a 
participative story/game process to 
identify children at risk for serious 
mental illness, comparing results 
for subjects in the U.S. and U.K. 
On completion of her doctorate, 
Pat moved to Berkeley and bought 
a house on Gravatt Street with a 
view of San Francisco Bay and the 
Golden Gate Bridge. For 15 years 
she commuted to Napa to work 

in the acute wards of the State 
Hospital. After she retired, she led 
group sessions at a women’s prison, 
saw individual clients, and worked 
part-time in a locked community 
mental health facility. 


In 1969, she transferred her 
membership to Berkeley Friends 
Meeting, where she clerked the 
Meeting, 1972-3, and served two 
terms as clerk of the Ministry 

and Oversight Committee. She 
continued to be deeply involved 
with the AFSC’s Northern California 
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regional office, serving as clerk of 
the Criminal Justice committee 
1976-82, then of the Executive 
committee 1983-85. 


Calamity struck when her home 
burned in the Oakland-Berkeley 
hills firestorm of October 20, 1991. 
Everything was lost: her house and 
all its contents, including 81 years 
of memorabilia, family photos and 
letters, plus notes and data for an 
extensive research project that 
would have introduced her new 
theory about children’s mental 
illness. Pat called the fire, which 
burned 3,000 homes and cost 30 
lives, her “personal holocaust.” 
Friends helped her to rent 
temporary housing until she bought 
a new home in North Berkeley. 


Her concern for social justice issues 
remained paramount, particularly 
the treatment of prisoners and 

the mentally ill. In the late 1990’s 
she became convinced that AFSC 
should write a new Struggle for 
Justice. Published by AFSC in 

1972, that book had changed the 
dialogue on criminal justice around 
sentencing practices, and Pat 
believed a new dialogue was needed. 
Pat saw the new book through to 
publication, providing funds and 
encouragement. Laura Magnani, 
coauthor with the late Harmon 
Wray, described her role: “Pat was 
persistent: she didn’t have to ‘work 
her way, but also didn’t retreat. She 
was our Quintessential Quaker.” 
The result was Beyond Prisons: A 
New Interfaith Paradigm for Our 
Failed Prison System. On October 
8, 2003, surrounded by family and 
friends, Pat was honored by AFSC at 
a dinner to celebrate its publication. 


In her final years, Pat suffered from 
acute spinal arthritis and was not 
able to sit through Meeting — even 
on the handsome seat cushions she 
had donated to the Meeting House. 
Her absence was felt. As one Friend 
said: “Pat sat in deep stillness, 
radiating quietude. She anchored 
the Meeting.” Housebound, she 
continued to receive a steady stream 


of visitors who came for a dose of 
her special brand of straight-talk, 
humor and love. One young Friend 
remembers being comforted by her 
words in a crisis of doubt: “It’s okay 
if you don’t believe in God; God 
believes in you.” An avid reader, 

Pat was concerned about failing 
eyesight. Yet her strong intellect and 
her deep wisdom kept her lively and 
engaged to the end. Her greatest joy 
was in her children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. She found 
in herself a poet’s voice, and wrote 

a series of playful and profound 
poems on aging and death. One 
ends with the lines: 


Dusk is time to strike the flag. 
My worn body tells me 
Death is a friend. 

It is not polite 

To keep a friend waiting. 


Patricia Rhodes Stewart died 
Wednesday, July 8th, 2008, at the 
age of 98. 


ALBERTA WRIGHT GEROULD 


Multnomah Monthly Meeting 
Portland, Oregon 


Alberta Gerould, age 92, died on 
January 16, 2010, after a massive 
stroke. She was a longtime 
environmental activist in Portland, 
a Quaker, classical guitar teacher 
and an active hiker. 


Born July 10, 1917, born to two 
concert violinists, Cedric Wright, 
and Mildred Sahlstrom Wright 

in San Francisco, California, 

she grew up in a family with an 
involvement with the Sierra Club 
from its inception. Her childhood 
was spent in Berkeley, Alameda, 
the Santa Cruz mountains, and the 
Sierra Nevada in California. She 
graduated from the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1938 as an 
English major. Before World War 
II, she worked for the University of 
California Press and the Grabhorn 
Press in San Francisco. 


Alberta met librarian Albert 
Gerould while cooking for Sierra 
Club work parties. He initially 
claimed that he was drawn to 

her onion soup, but was still 
disturbed by her appropriation 

of his first name. Albert became a 
commissioned Army officer during 
World War II, they married in 
1941 and moved to Camp Richie in 
Virginia. While Albert was serving 
in Europe, she worked for the War 
Labor Board, writing news stories 
from Allied transmissions. In 1945, 
Alberta worked in press relations 
for the international conference 
gathered to form the United 
Nations. After the war, they moved 
to Long Island where Susan was 
born and Albert became the first 
librarian of the United Nations. 
Later, they moved to Rochdale, 
Massachusetts and three more 
children were born: Rosemary, and 
a set of twins, Stephen and Sarah. 


In 1953, the family settled in West 
Mount Airy in Philadelphia. Alberta 
pursued her passions for music, 
peace, animal and human rights, 
and wilderness. She began studying 
the guitar and as a folk musician, 
held many “Hootenannies” at their 
home. Later, she turned to classical 
guitar and lute. She taught folk and 
classical guitar at the Settlement 
Music School in Philadelphia for 

23 years. During this time she 
became interested in expanding the 
guitar repertoire. She transcribed, 
arranged for the guitar, and 
published transcriptions from lute 
tablature and formed a trio that 
played many of these transcriptions 
and other 18th century music to 
Philadelphia groups. 


Alberta’s introduction to Quakerism 
came through Stephen Cary’s 
pamphlet, “Speak Truth to 

Power”. She took his words to 

heart and turned into a life-long 
letter writer, making her voice 
heard by contributing to letter 
writing campaigns on topics from 
peace to conservation. The family 
became members of the Green 
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Street Friends (Quaker) meeting 

in Philadelphia and the children 
attended Quaker schools. As a 
member of the Peace Committee, 
she expanded her peace related 
activities, and brought her children 
to marches against the Vietnam 
War in Washington D.C. 


Albert died in 1981, and in 1987 
Alberta moved to Portland, where 
two of her children were settled 
with grandchildren. She became 

an active member of Multnomah 
Meeting, serving diligently on many 
committees. There she met her 
soulmate, John Saemann. Their 
shared love for wild places brought 
them to many of Oregon’s beautiful 
but disappearing ancient forests, 
and to Alaska, Utah, and California, 
where they would be seen, canes 
and camera in hand, hiking through 
the forest. Her photographs have 
appeared in publications related to 
Hawaii and Oregon environmental 
causes. She had close ties to Oregon 


HILLCREST 


Wild (formerly Oregon Natural 
Resources Council), Adopt-a-Grove 
and the Bull Run Interest Group, and 
worked to protect the Bull Run and 
Little Sandy watersheds and other 
areas through letter writing and 
demonstrations. She had a major 
role in developing a catalogue of 
reference materials on the campaign 
to protect Bull Run (the main source 
of water for Portland) and in seeing 
that the materials were preserved in 
Multnomah County Library. 


Alberta Gerould is survived by four 
children and their spouses: Susan 
Gerould and William Tenney, 
Rosemary Barrett and Steven 
Barrett, Stephen Gerould and 
Carolyn Schirmacher, and Sarah 
Gerould; five grandchildren, Cedric 
Thomas Barrett, Ames Christopher 
Gerould, Alexander Gerould Cohn, 
William Stephen Gerould, and 
Hannah Jun Cohn; her half sister, 
Joanne Evens; and half brother, 
David Wright. 
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SUSAN MERRILL 


Olympia Friends Meeting 
Olympia, Washington 


Susan Lang Merrill died March 31, 
2010 at the age of 68 at her home 
in Olympia, WA, after a long illness. 
Susan was born in 1942 in Albany, 
NY, daughter of Edward Hill Lang 
and Mary Stowell Lang, and grew 
up in Syracuse. After graduating 
from Cornell University in 1964, she 
started work toward a PhD thesis in 
radiation biology and biophysics at 
the University of Rochester. 


While in Rochester, she met Sam 
Merrill at the Unitarian Church. 
They quickly found much in 
common -- their love of nature and 
hiking in the woods, their outlook 
on life -- and they were married 
in 1969. Four years later they 
moved to Shavertown, PA, where 
they raised their children, until 
retiring to the Pacific Northwest 
in 2004, where their children and 
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grandchildren now live. 


Soon after moving to Pennsylvania, 
Susan and Sam became active in 
the North Branch Friends Meeting. 
At one time or another, Susan 

held nearly every position in the 
Meeting leadership, including 
Clerk of Meeting. She and her 
family attended many gatherings 
of Friends General Conference, 

as well of those of Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings. During sabbatical 
years, the family participated 

in Friends Meetings in State 
College, PA; New Haven, CT; and 
in University Friends Meeting in 
Seattle. Susan published several 
short writings concerning her 
spiritual development in Quaker 
publications, including the journal 
Friendly Woman and the book 
Enlivened by the Mystery. 


During her life, Susan felt 
passionately about issues of peace, 
social justice, and the environment, 
taking on many leadership roles in 
organizations to help create positive 
change. She served as Coordinator 
of the Wilkes-Barre (PA) Peace 
Committee and was a lead organizer 
of the Interfaith Witness for Peace 
that brought several hundred 
people to Public Square in Wilkes- 
Barre to witness against nuclear 
weapons. Susan helped found and 
worked as a Co-Administrator of 
the Interfaith Resource Center for 
Peace and Justice in Wilkes-Barre 
-- a group whose work ranged from 
mediation training and helping area 
religious groups with education on 
peace issues to leading vigils on 
Public Square in opposition to war. 


Moving to Olympia six years ago, 
Susan became active in the Olympia 
Friends Meeting, as well as the 
Capitol Land Trust, and served as 
the Assistant Clerk of the statewide 
Friends Committee on Washington 
Public Policy, an organization that 
advocates for Friends’ testimonies 
in the state legislature, particularly 
in the area of criminal justice. 


Susan was fascinated with 
immersing herself in and 


understanding the natural world. 
She and her family spent portions 
of nearly every summer at their 
family’s cabin located deep in 

the woods in the Adirondacks. 
They frequently traveled around 
the country camping, hiking, 

and observing their natural 
surroundings. 


A year and a half before her death, 
and only a couple of months after a 
hiking trip in the North Cascades, 
Susan was diagnosed with a brain 
tumor. The remaining eighteen 
months of her life was a period of 
exquisite togetherness, as Susan 
and Sam did many of the kinds 

of things they had always done 

-- continuing the day-to-day work 
in the organizations of which they 
have been part, traveling to see 
friends in California, sight-seeing 
in New Mexico, returning to their 
beloved cabin in the Adirondacks, 
and doing what Susan thought 
she would not be able to do again 
-- camping in their tent and light’ 
hiking on the Olympic Peninsula. 


Susan is survived by her husband 
of 40 years, Sam Merrill -- a retired 
mathematics professor -- and their 
two children: Andrew and Amy 
Merrill. Andrew, a high school 
computer science teacher, lives 
with his wife Cindy and children 
Amber and Nathan in Portland, OR. 
Amy, an elementary teacher, lives 
with her children Lucy and Ella in 
Seattle, WA. 


EDWIN P. STEPHENSON 


Redwood Forest Meeting 
Santa Rosa, California 


Edwin P. Stephenson was born in 
Pikeville, North Carolina, April 8, 
1918 and died at Friends House, 
Santa Rosa, CA on February 17th, 
2010, five and a half weeks after 
suffering a severe stroke. 


Throughout grade school in North 
Carolina, Edwin was responsible for 
milking the family cow and spent 
years working in his father’s lumber 


business. Because his father was 
seriously injured in an accident, 
Edwin was often called upon to 
make sacrifices to help his family. 
He graduated from Guilford College 
in Greensboro, N.C. with a double 
major in physics and mathematics. 


Much influenced by his mother’s 
Quaker faith and Sunday school 
Gospel teachings, Edwin dedicated 
his personal and work life to the 
furthering of peace, equality and 
social justice based on his Quaker 
belief that “there is that of God 

in everyone.” As a Conscientious 
Objector during World War II, 
Edwin worked in conservation 
camps for four years, in North 
Carolina and Ohio, planted trees 
and fought fires in Oregon, and 
built latrines and cooked for sixty 
people in Florida. 


After the war, he worked as a 

truck driver and master mechanic 
in Europe with the American 
Friends Service Committee, mainly 
in Poland, helping to rebuild 
devastated towns. It was on the 
ship to Europe that Edwin met 
Madeline Yaude, whom he married 
in 1947. Their romance and work 
in war-torn Europe is chronicled 

in Journey of the Wild Geese, 
Madeleine’s book, based on their 
letters, which Edwin completed and 
published after her death in 1993. 


Edwin worked for the American 
Friends Service Committee in San 
Francisco, earned a Master’s degree 
in Social Work from U.C. Berkeley 
and spent nearly 18 years working 
side by side with Richmond, CA 
residents to develop Neighborhood 
House and build a stronger, safer 
community. He later worked as 
executive director of Bay Area 
Planned Parenthood and, with 
Madeleine, was a founding member 
of Monan’s Rill, a cooperative 
community based on Quaker values 
which continues to flourish in a 
rural area outside Santa Rosa. His 
final professional career was as a 
realtor who helped a number of 
Quaker related organizations find 
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property for developing ongoing 
projects. He continued to serve 

as a volunteer for many nonprofit 
organizations. For sixty-five years, 
Edwin was known as “Red.” In the 
years following Madeleine’s death, 
he decided to reclaim his given 
name of Edwin. 


In 2000, Edwin married Elspeth 
Benton with whom he shared much 
joy. He often said that he was a very 
fortunate man to have loved and 
married two wonderful women, 
Elspeth and Madeleine. Edwin 
loved life, his family and friends. 
His children, and grandchildren 
were especially dear to him. He 
was awed by the recent birth of 

his great-grandson. Known for his 
cooking skills, hospitality, sense 

of humor and generosity of heart, 
Edwin delighted in the smallest 
details of life and was engaged in 
the larger issues up until his final 
days. For many years, Edwin was 

a member of Berkeley Friends 
Meeting. Since1979 he was a 
member of Redwood Forest Friends 
Meeting in Santa Rosa. 


Edwin’s parents Caroline and 
Hubert Stephenson, his brother 
Russell Stephenson, his sister 
Jessie Williams and his first wife, 
Madeline Yaude Stephenson all 
predeceased him. He is survived 
by his wife Elspeth Benton, 

his son Robert Stephenson, 
daughter-in-law Amy Stephenson, 
grandsons Elijah and Isaiah 
Stephenson; daughter Anne 
Stephenson, grandson Gabriel 
Lugo, granddaughter Erika Vargas, 
grandson-in-law Crispino de Leon 
and great-grandson Isaiah de Leon. 
Edwin is also greatly missed by 
Elspeth’s three daughters, Anna, 
Josephine and Helen and their 
families, his nieces and nephews, 
great nieces and great nephews and 
many dear friends. 


Memorial Meetings were held 
in Santa Rosa and Berkeley, 
California. 
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WILLIAM CONNOR 


Multnomah Monthly Meeting 
Portland, Oregon 


Bill Connor, a member of 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting, died 
October 25, 2009. Bill grew up in 
Dubuque, Iowa where he was born 
September, 14, 1921. 


Bill served in the Army Signal 
Corps in Hawaii during World War 
II. There he joined the Honolulu 
Friends Meeting and became a 
life-long Quaker. After the war he 
returned to Iowa where he joined 
Iowa City Meeting and earned a BA 
degree and then a MD degree at the 
University of Iowa. He taught at 
the University of Iowa, College of 
Medicine where he was Director of 
the Clinical Research Center until 
he moved to Portland in 1975. As a 
physician, he did ground-breaking 
work in linking diet and heart 
disease. Bill was an expert clinician 
and worked, often with his son 
Rodney, in clinics for the working 
poor. He was as comfortable with 
the elderly as he was with the 
transgendered patients, truly seeing 
each person as an individual worthy 
of dignity and respect. 


After joining Multnomah Meeting, 
he and his wife, Sonja, shifted 
their presence to First United 
Methodist Church in Portland 
working tirelessly and persistently 
on social justice issues. Bill always 
considered himself a Quaker and 
remained a member of Multnomah 
Meeting. In the last years of his 
life, he was actively working for 

his Methodist Church to declare 
itself a peace church and invited 
Mennonites, Brethren and Quakers 
to speak to them about that. 


During the 60s he worked on racial 
equality including opening his 
home to two African-American 
high school students who could not 
attend their school in Virginia. He 
worked with Iowans Against the 
Death Penalty from 1962 until the 
death penalty was repealed in 1965. 
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Bill was a passionate peace advocate 
and worked on this effort with 
many groups (Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, American Friends 
Service Committee, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation). He and 
two friends stood on a corner of 

the University of Iowa campus 
every Wednesday for nine years 
from noon to 12:30 pm in protest 
of the Vietnam war with as many 

as 300 joining them. He had been 
involved in efforts to repeal the 
death penalty in Oregon since 1991, 
was a chief petitioner of the Life for 
a Life ballot initiative effort and was 
recently named chair emeritus of 
the Oregonians for Alternatives to 
the Death Penalty. 


Bill is survived by his wife, Sonja, 
his children, Rodney, Susan, James, 
Chris and Peter, and grandchildren, 
Natalie Mulford, Amanda (Jon) 
Sanford, and Elliott, Zach, Patrick, 
Gabriel, Jessica and Benjamin 
Connor and his sister Kathleen 
White and brother Jomes (Zoe). 

He was preceded in death by his 
parents, his first wife Selma and his 
brother John Connor. 


A celebration of his life was held 
November 14 at 2 pm at the First 
United Methodist Church, in 
Portland. 


Quaker Musicians on Tour 
in a Town Near You! 


Join Tom Rawson (Salmon Bay 
Friends Meeting, Seattle, WA) 
or Patricia Morrison (Pima 
Friends Meeting, Tucson, AZ) 
for fun, folksy musical bliss this 
summer! Tom will be touring 
Washington, British Columbia, 
and Oregon; dates are posted at 
www.tomrawson.com. Patricia 
will be touring Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California and 
Oregon: dates are online at www. 
patriciamorrison.net. 
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(FRIENDS BULLETIN CORPORATION) 
ANNUAL REPORT TO THE YEARLY MEETINGS 


This past year has been a busy one for Western 
Friend. Editor Kathy Hyzy continued to produce 

a highly readable magazine showcasing themes of 
importance to our community, and she managed 
to see two books through to press during this time 
as well. In addition, the board and editor continue 
to explore avenues of connection and spiritual 
upbuilding across our diverse constituency that go 
beyond the realm of traditional print publication. 


First, the books. Enlivened by the Mystery: Quakers 
and God, a collection of more than fifty Western 
Quaker reflections on the Divine, came out in 
November, and sales are going well. The book—the 
first in a projected series called “Giving Form to 
Faith”—seems to have struck a chord with many 
readers. Parties celebrating its release, featuring 
readings and artwork from various contributors 

to the anthology, were lively and Spirit-filled 
community events. Close on the heels of this success 
came To Be Broken and Tender: A Quaker Theology 
for Today, by well known Western Friend Margery 
Post Abbott, released last month. It is a spiritual 
memoir that combines personal narrative with 
reflections on questions of belief and language that 
are sometimes sources of division in meetings and 
in the wider Religious Society of Friends. We look 
forward to good sales of this book as well, in both the 
U.S. and the U.K., where Marge recently led a course 
at Woodbrooke. 


The times continue to be economically challenging 
for all magazine publishers, and we are no exception. 
Cutting the cost of producing Western Friend has 
been a high priority. Kathy moved production to a 
new printing company, which allowed an upgrade 

in paper quality while saving thousands of dollars. 
The Board also elected last fall to reduce the number 
of issues of the magazine from ten per year to eight, 
though with an increased number of pages per issue 
to avoid an overall reduction in content. While the 
change will lower our ad revenue, the savings on 
printing and postage more than make up for that loss. 


The change in the magazine production schedule is 
also freeing up more of the editor’s time for work 


on other projects in furtherance of our mission of 
building the Western Quaker community. These 
include: 


# Increasing Western Friend’s on-line presence. 
For the third summer in a row, Kathy will be 
blogging live from the annual sessions of each 
yearly meeting. She also posts regularly to Western 
Friend’s Facebook page, which she has found to 

be an excellent way to find and stay involved with 
all sorts of contributors and volunteers. And this 
summer we are launching a new website that will 
include archives of memorial minutes, book reviews, 
and past issues, along with new ways to foster the 
connections among Friends in the West. 


# A partnership with Ben Lomond Quaker Center, 
in California, that resulted in a well attended 
April workshop titled “Rightly Ordered Financial 
Management Among Friends” and a companion 
issue of Western Friend on the theme of Friendly 
finances. Kathy is working with the workshop 
leaders on publishing their talks and the materials 
they distributed there as a way to support ongoing 
conversations among Friends on this important 
subject. Future similar partnerships are under 
discussion. 


¥ Inspired by FGC staffer Lucy Duncan’s 
presentation at IMYM in 2009, Kathy has begun 
offering Spiritual Storytelling workshops as a 
program of Western Friend. These events are an 
opportunity for Friends to express their experiences 
and openings, develop listening skills, and get to 
know one another in profound ways. We encourage 
Friends to invite Kathy to bring this workshop to 
your meeting retreat or other gathering. 


Things financial: Halfway through our current 

fiscal year the picture is better than it was at the 
close of FY2009, when declines in subscription 

and contribution income had us in a precarious 
position. A loan from a board member, since repaid, 
helped ease the crunch, and now —with subscription 
income, book sales and individual contributions 

up substantially compared to this time last year— 
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our short-term outlook is much improved. Also 
brightening the landscape, IMYM and PYM granted 
our request for an increase in their regular subsidy, 
and NPYM is seasoning the matter. We are gratified 
by this concrete support for the work with which we 
have been charged. At this point the organization 

is on track to end the year in the black, a distinct 
improvement over the last two years. This would 
allow us to begin replenishing our depleted reserve, 
and even possibly to hire an office assistant for our 
heroically multitasking editor. 


Accompanying this report are balance sheets and 
income-and-expense statements covering the last 
fiscal year and the first six months of the current one, 
along with projections through the end of the current 
year. Because of our straitened circumstances in 

the fall, we had to postpone the audit discussed 

in last year’s report. We are holding the funds we 
received for that purpose in a dedicated reserve to be 
applied to that expense when we can afford the full 
amount. Our Finance Committee continues its good 
stewardship of our accounts. 


A Personnel Committee consisting of one current 
and three former board members, formed last year, 
is developing personnel policies for the organization. 
This past year it made some needed changes in the 
annual performance review process, and it is now at 
work on recommendations concerning the editor’s 
PaHpenraLon package and other matters. 


‘The Western Friend ad 
(back to front, L-R): 


Sandy Farley 
(Palo Alto, PYM) 
Kathy Hyzy, Editor _ 
(Multnomah, NPYM) 
Jonathan Brown | 
South Seattle, Oe 
Jessica Bucciarelli 
(Bridge City, NPYM) 
Folukne: = 
(Phoenix IVYM) 
Stephen Matchett 
(San Francisco, tule) 
iMaria Melendez, 
(Colorado Soros, IMYM 
Peter Anderson 
(Durango, IMYM) — 
Langdon Elsbree 
(Claremont, PYM) 


January 2 2010 omeeting 


This year the board welcomed back Langdon Elsbree 
(Claremont MM/PYM). Jean Triol (Kalispell WG/ 
NPYM), departed after four years, although she 
continues to volunteer on the Personnel Committee. 
Peter Anderson (Durango MM/IMYM) and Polly 
Kmetz (Phoenix MM/IMYM) will also be leaving, 
after three and six years, respectively. We are 
grateful to these Friends for their dedicated and able 
service, and are trusting their yearly meetings to find 
replacements able to fill their shoes. Our officers 

for the coming year will be Maria Melendez (Logan 
MM/IMYM), Clerk, Jonathan Brown (So. Seattle 
PM/NPYM), Recording Clerk, and Jessica Bucciarelli 
(Bridge City MM/NPYM), Treasurer. 


As always, we invite Friends to contact a board 
member or the editor with questions and ideas. 
We appreciate hearing from you, and the editor 
especially welcomes your stories and other 
submissions, as well as your concerns. Western 
Friend exists to serve. The better informed we are 
about what you need and want from this shared 
ministry of the three yearly meetings, the better we 
can do our job. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Stephen Matchett (San Francisco MM/PYM), Clerk 
(415)621-0558 
stephenmatchett @earthlink.net 
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Pamphlets are timely essays 

on many facets of Quaker life, 
thought and spirituality, readable 
at one sitting. Subscribe to receive 
five pamphlets/year for $25 (US.) 
Also available: every pamphlet 
published previously by Pendle 
Hill, including recent pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Ab- 
bott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


Right Sharing of World Resources 


Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at WWW.rswr.org 
¢ Make a donation 
e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
e Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker uy Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
5.966.0314 


| N Kalimba 
5 Magic 


Advertise with WF 
Reach Friendly Readers! 


2009 Advertising Rates: $.50 
per word for classified ads. 
Minimum charge $15. Box 
ads: 10% extra, 25% extra 
for color. Logo included for 

additional. $10. 10% discount 
for 3 consecutive ads, 25% 

discount for 10. Display ads: 
$20 per column inch. Add 15% 
for spot, 25% for full color. Full 

page: $350; half page: $200; 

one-third page: $150; two- 

thirds page: $250. Discounts 
for consecutive display ads. Call 
Kathy Hyzy at 503.956.4709 or 


email editor@westernfriend.org 


The kalimba and a song book 
make a great graduation gift. 
We have kalimbas and books 
for children as young as 6 and 
as old as 99. 
Learn more at: 
www.kalimbamagic.com 


(520) 881-4666 
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Quaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 


40 Years of Front-Line Peace Witness . 
. And Just Getting Started! 


© Rand Our New Book: 
YES To The Troops. 


Name: 


i Address: 


a PENDLE HILL Quaker Li fe xz 
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A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Lifemeintormine Ar 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $24. For 
information contact Quaker Life, 
101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 


Website: www.fum.org 


Friends Journal 
is more than 

a magazine— 

% it's a ministry 

of the written 
word. Friends 
worldwide find 
community in each issue full of 
award-winning articles, opin- 
ions, poetry, news and art. Call 
us toll-free at 800-47 1-6863 and 
mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 
saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 
Arch St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 
19107. www.friendsjournal.org. 


You! 
I want to subscribe to Westerw Friend! 


NO To The Wars. 


State: ZIP: 


f City: 


Quaker Hou 
223 Hillside ‘Avenue 
Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 


Please send a check for $29 to: Western Friend, 833 SE Mai 
E Mailbox #138, Portland OR 97214 - 
OR! Save $4 and subscribe online at westernfriend. r 
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Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-658-3666. 
FER KOK 

Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 

www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


KK OK 


Retreat to our quaint, Quakerly 
cottage in Colorado’s San Juan 
Mountains near skiing, hiking, 
tourist railroad and hopping 
mountain town (Durango) with 
thriving monthly meeting. Daily, 
weekly, monthly rates. Mention this 
ad for a Friendly discount. 
928-814-7337. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center, a 
retreat facility near Santa Cruz, 
California, seeks a full-time, on-site 
Director [a couple who job-share 
will be considered] to begin no 
sooner than 1/1/2011. Applicants 
must be experienced in managing 
staff, finances, fundraising, and 
program development, be computer 
literate and able to perform common 
maintenance tasks. Familiarity 

with Friends’ beliefs, values, and 
practices is required. Membership 
in the Religious Society of Friends 
is strongly preferred. Experience 
managing retreat centers, youth 
programs, and/or non-profit 
organizations is highly desirable. 
Compensation includes salary, 
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housing, utilities, and benefits. 
Individuals, couples, GLBT, and 
persons of color are welcome to 
apply. See <www.quakercenter.org> 
for job description and where to send 
cover letter and resume which must 
be received by 8/15/2010. 
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QUEST Coordinator: University 
Friends Meeting, Seattle, seeks 
experienced administrator, program 
developer, trainer for established 
program providing six interns with 
year-long positions at local social 
change and service organizations. 
Half-time, salaried position. Quaker 
or active among Friends. Application 
deadline: June 5, for July start. Send 
letter of interest and resume to: 
Personnel Committee, University 
Friends Meeting, 4001 Ninth 

Ave. NE, Seattle, WA 98105 or to 
UFMeeting@gmail.com. 


Committee on 
Washington 
Public Policy 


(FCWPP) 


A Quaker Organization 


The Friends Committee on 
Washington Public Policy 
(FCWPP) seeks a part-time 
Legislative Advocate (lobbyist) to 
represent Friends’ testimonies to 
the Washington State legislature. 
The Advocate will help develop 
the legislative agenda, draft bills 
and testimony, and guide 
volunteer lobbyists from around 
the state. Current initiatives 
emphasize criminal and economic 
justice. Friendly written and 
verbal communication skills are 
essential; a Quaker is preferred. 
Email inquiries and resumes to: 


fcwpp@quaker.org by 8/1/2010. 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 


Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 


William Penn House, a Quaker 
Center on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, DC offering hospitality, semi- 
nars on peace, social justice, dialogue 
among faiths on AIDS and related 
issues. Washington Quaker Work- 
camps provides Quaker service learn- 
ing. We seek interns for all of our 
programs. www.williampennhouse. 


org 202-543-5560. 
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Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 
arizonafriends.com. 
KK OKOK 

Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 


“Marge Abbott has given us a deeper 
look at how she bridges the divides 
__ between activism and mysticism, 
~ between evangelicals and liberals, 
between 17th century and postmodern 
Friends, between Capps Ne fear and 
faithful courage.” 


-Robin Mohr, author of the convergent 
Os What Canst Thou Pay! 


. ee oa divide 0 ur es and 
the \ dae oe Nae of Friends, 


d Quaker theology 
for today 


Jhristianity, and is role ina 
have in paling the world right, 


Sa book Facads of. all. 


juasions have been waiting sfor . 


a Se . 
elder ae Hi Way c Ls Ministt ses 
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ook FOR “To BE BROKEN" AND “ENLIVENED BY THE MYSTERY’ 
: N YOUR YEARLY MEETING BOOKSTORE OR AT WESTERN FRIEND.ORG 


